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Gone are the basic courses in 
anatomy and biochemistry, phy- 
siology and microbiology, path- 
@ ology and pharmacology. For 
| rst a year-and-a-half, the medical 
student has studied medicine 
2 and a b o u t patients. 
| tent Now, sitting in a clinic 
€ chair or lying in a hos- 
pital bed across from him, is his first patient—hu- 
man reality, with its anxieties, temperaments, 
esitancies, but, most of all, its physical illness. 
And this young medical student is expected to help 
nd out what they are and what to do about them. 

Itis a time all physicians remember. 

But for the medical student, it is still a time of 

liscovering. 

Rita Gluck of Silver Spring, Md., and Steven 
oldman of Marblehead, Mass., are two such stu- 

dents. They, along with four other medical school 
ophomores, are working under Dr. Phillip Peri- 
man, assistant professor of medicine at GW. 

The routine is set. The six students break up into 
eams of two. Each team is assigned a patient. For 
n hour or more, they sit and talk with him, taking 

his medical history while trying to put him and 
emselves at ease. This is followed by a physical 
xamination. 

After the history is taken and the examination 
s completed, the team leaves the room and goes to 


Bedside Manner Begins 


a nearby corridor lounge to write down their notes 
and talk over their new “case.” The physician then 
meets with the students, going over what they 
have found out about the patient and what they 
have not. Later, the patient is revisited by the stu- 
dents and their supervising professor. 

New patients are added from day to day as the 
rounds continue, and the pattern is repeated. 

“It’s something you have been geared up to fora 
long time,” Miss Gluck explains. “And you keep 
wondering if you have learned anything that’s go- 
ing to be helpful to the patient.” 

The patients are chosen so that the students will 
be exposed to a number of different disorders dur- 
ing their 16 weeks of clinical work. 

“I was very nervous before seeing my first pa- 
tient,” Goldman says, and other students say they 
shared that feeling. 

There is some reason for this. It is during these 
long sessions that the student’s—and the patient’s 
—personality and temperament play a part in the 
treatment. 

“The patients have all been approached before- 
hand,” Goldman says, “and they know we are go- 
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Flétcher Drake 
ing to see them.” Nevertheless, the patient may be 
understandably worried and irritable, so it is here 
that the doctor-to-be must begin to learn the prac- 
tical necessity of a bedside manner. 

Nevertheless, there are moments of levity. “My 
first patient asked me if I were going to make a lot 
of money,” Miss Gluck says with a grin. 

“It’s kind of scary,” Goldman says, “You won- 
der if you'll ever know enough to handle all these 
different kind of cases by yourself.” 

Miss Gluck agrees. “You have the feeling when 
you meet the patients that you know less and less.” 

But confidence will come, and meanwhile there 
are rewards other than financial ones. 

“There are a lot of patients who just relish the 
chance to talk with anyone,” Miss Gluck says sym- 
pathetically. 

But after almost six years of university training, 
there is the payoff that has been dreamed of. 

“Good morning,” says Dr. Periman as he enters 

the patient’s room. “I’d like you to meet Dr. Gluck 
and Dr. Goldman.” 
ES se E r ee 
(Articles on this page are meant to convey the va- 
riety of people, events, and programs in the ongo- 
ing life of the University. They may report major 
news, important developments for the future, or, 
as in this case, an experience whose significance 
may be limited, but which is intense for those who 
lived it.) 
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“Service Learning” 
New Program, Old 
Idea, New Approach 


Learning by doing is not new. This fall, 

100 GW juniors and seniors, no matter 
what their majors, will be able to 
take individualized “service-learning” 
courses for up to 15 hours of academic 
credit, which they, their academic ad- 
visers, and their “employers” will fash- 
ion jointly. What is new is the combi- 
nation of individual flexibility and 
choice combined with close support 
and supervision. 

Under the Office of Program Devel- 
opment at GW, this opportunity will 
enable upperclassmen to serve and 
learn in the inner city, in the inner 
workings of government, or wherever 
theory and practice can be applied or 
learned for mutual benefit. 

Roughly speaking, a student will first 
present an idea for a course. If it is ac- 
cepted by the faculty concerned and by 
the community group, research organi- 
zation, government agency, or what- 
ever pertinent group for whom the 
student will work, he can then proceed 
under close joint supervision in an area 
of study which must involve “genuine 
service [to the community (“commun- 
nity’ taken in the broad sense)] and 
genuine learning cojointly,” so that the 

program will serve the student’s edu- 
cational goals as well as “the long term 
joint interests of selected off-campus 
groups and agencies and of the Univer- 
sity.” 

The specifics of the program are diffi- 
cult to describe, precisely because each 
“course” will be a hand-made model. 

This extension of the serve-and-learn 
concept follows experience in the Ex- 
perimental Humanities courses which 
have combined classroom study with 
field work. 

As Professor Clarence Mondale, Di- 
rector of the Office of Program Devel- 
opment, has put it, both the Experi- 
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mental Humanities and Service-Learn- 
ing courses are designed “to relate 
classroom instruction more closely to 
the problems of contemporary life, and 
to make the resources of the University 
more useful to the surrounding metro- 
politan community.” But above all, he 
said, “they are designed to enhance the 
education of the individual student.” 


Students’ Doc Retires 


After almost 40 years of association 
with GW, first as a student and then as 
a physician to students, Dr. Richard 
B. Castell will retire in June as director 
of Student Health Services. 

“Mostly, I will miss my friends and 
contacts,” he says. “I never had time 
to socialize as much as I wanted.” 

Castell was active as a student, 
working on four separate student pub- 
lications and playing guard for the 
basketball team—‘“probably the 
smallest. weve ever had. I only 
weighed 115 pounds then.” 

After getting his bachelor’s in 1932, 
he continued schooling to receive his 
M.D. in 1935. He served his internship 
and residency at the University Hos- 
pital and began working almost im- 
mediately with student health ser- 
vices. 

“I worked then as an ‘out’ man off 
campus, and I even made occasional 
calls.” During this period he had a pri- 
vate practice in the Mayflower Hotel. 

“I knew most of the Presidents and 
met many of the guests that Mr. Roose- 
velt would bringin,” he says. 

Castell’s longest absence from the 
University was the three years he 
served as a Lieutenant Commander in 
the Navy Medical Corps during World 
Warll. 

Because his practice was getting too 
large, Castell gave it up in 1956 and 
moved onto campus in his present 
capacity. 

Now, his staff is built up to four phy- 
sicians, two nurses, and part-time 
night and weekend medical personnel 
who work on standby status. “We have 
avery good staff,” he says, then points 
out that two -admirals have even 
served under him in this medical ca- 
pacity. 

As for his patients, Castell believes 
that students are “far more serious 
about going to school today.” It is even 
possible that Castell gave some of 
them their first glimpses of life. “I de- 
livered the first baby at the hospital,” 
he says, “as well as the 25,000th one.” 

Castell will continue to serve as a 
medical director of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company after retirement. 

Beyond that? “I told my wife I’m just 
going to sleep the first week.” 


The Mediaand U. 


GW faculty and students continue to be 
in the national news for a variety of 
reasons. 

Dr. Brian Blades, chairman of the 
Department of Surgery in the Medical 
Center, was cited in connection with 
his work on lung cancer, and Dr. Robert 
Carter, professor of OB-GYN, for ob- 
stetrics and gynecology in a March 
article in Town & Country entitled, 
“Where to Find the Best Medical Ser- 


vices in the Country.” 

A widely syndicated editorial lament- 
ing the crisis in medical education gave 
as an example that for every 31 who ap- 
ply to the GW medical school only one 
can be admitted. 

China was in the news, and several 
papers in early February quoted Harold 
C. Hinton, a professor of political sci- 
ence and international affairs, to the 
effect that Chou En Lai has been trying 
to “tilt” China toward the U.S. for some 
time. 

On domestic issues, Business Week, 
in its Feb. 26 issue, aired the views of 
John Kendrick, an economics profes- 
sor, on the proper incentives needed to 
increase business productivity . . . . The 
leadership that GW has provided in 
cost-accounting formulas for budget- 
ing was talked about in “Hard Times 
Hits the Campus” in the February is- 

sue of Reader’s Digest. 

In the area of law, the biggest cover- 

age—reaching more than a hundred 
newspapers and all major TV networks 
—was given to law professor John 
Banzhaf s group of students who told 
Congress that many families of veter- 
ans are being bilked by offers of free 
burial plots, only to find hidden costs. 
The law students’ title: Dead Give- 
away .... Jerome Barron, a law pro- 
fessor, was mentioned prominently for 
his views of TV news in the March 
issue of Harper’s. Prof. Barron had 
testified before Congress, contending 
that present broadcasting regulations 
do not allow for adequate access to the 
media for those who are in minority 
groups. 

Sociology professor Ira Cisin was a 
member of the Surgeon General’s study 
group which issued a report critical of 
violence on television. Scores of news- 
papers mentioned Cisin’s involvement. 

GW’s special three-year degree pro- 
gram, and one of the first students to 
take advantage of it, were the subject of 
a Jan. 29 article in the Christian Science 
Monitor—“Richard Mamaro Clips a 
Full Year off College.” The same de- 
velopment was reported in the Jan. 17 
issue of U.S. News & World Report. 

Finally, don’t lick that lid! GW law 
students showed on TV that licking 
lids of metal, pull-top cans of fruit and 
pudding cups—one of the rites of 
brown-bagging youth—can be dan- 
gerous to your tongue. Their graphic 
demonstration and subsequent call for 
legislation were reported in many 
newspapers. 


Commencement’72 


For the third time, each of the eight 
Schools of the University held its own 
Commencement exercises this spring. 
Five took place in University buildings 
May 14, and the sixth and largest, Co- 
lumbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
took place that night in Constitution 
Hall. 

Medical School exercises were sched- 
uled for May 28 in Lisner Auditorium 
with Congressman Paul C. Rogers as 
principal speaker. 

The National Law Center’s cere- 
mony was planned for June 4 in Lisner 
Auditorium with Joseph Tydings, for- 
mer Senator of Maryland, as guest 
speaker. 

In addition to the award of advanced 


degrees, the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences honored Hans Strupp, 
AB ’45, MA ’47, Ph.D. '54, with the 
Alumni Achievement Award. Profes- 
sor Strupp, who is Professor of Psy- 
chology and Director of the Clinical 
Psychological Training Program at 
Vanderbilt University, is the fourth 
alumnus to be so honored in 1972. 

The other three received the Alumni 
Achievement Award at the Winter 
Convocation. They are Judge Harry L. 
Carrico, Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Appeals of Virginia; Mildred S. Fen- 
ner, editor of Today’s Education: The 
Journal of the National Education As i 
sociation; and Dr. Mark H. Lepper, 
Dean of the new Rush Medical College 
which is operated in conjunction with 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Chicago. 

At the School of Government and 
Business Administration ceremony; 
George Hay Brown, Director of thel ¿ 
Bureau of the Census, was the speaker, s 
Frederick Harrell Gibbs was named 
Professor Emeritus of Health Care Ad- 
ministration. An honorary degree was 
presented to Paul-Pierre Schweitzer 
Managing Director of the Internation 
al Monetary Fund. 

Eugene G. Fubini was the speakef 
and the recipient of an honorary degre@ 
at the School of Engineering and Ap 
plied Sciences exercises. 

Russell Fessenden, Deputy Assisti N 
ant Secretary of State for European Af: 
fairs, spoke to the School of Public and 
International Affairs. Hiram M. Stout A ; 


ternational Affairs and Politicalsor 
Science. 


students earning degrees in the Schoo 
of Education. op 

Six professors and a University phy}fac 
sician were given emeritus status a wh 
ceremonies at Constitution Hall featu ad 
ing the award of degrees from Columitex 
bian College of Arts and Sciences. The 
are: Caroline L. Adams, Professor E 
eritus of Botany; Dr. Wood Gray, 


fessor Emeritus of American History; 

Herbert Jehle, Professor Emeritus of 

Physics; Solomon Kullback, Professor 

Emeritus of Statistics; Edith E. Morten- 

sen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology; 

Donald S. Watson, Professor Emeritus 

of Economics; and Dr. Richard B. 
‘| Castell, Director Emeritus of Student 

Health Service. 

Abram L. Sachar, Chancellor of 
‘| Brandeis University, was the speaker 
-} at Columbian College graduation. 
ti Robert W. Sarnoff, President of RCA, 
“) was awarded an honorary degree. 

The following professors in the Med- 
ical School received the rank of emeri- 
» tus: Theodore J. Abernethy, Professor 
el Emeritus of Clinical Medicine; Brian 
hf B. Blades, Professor Emeritus of Sur- 
nf gery; Jeremiah K. Cromer, Professor 

Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and 
d} Gynecology; James A. Dusbabek, Pro- 
Jd fessor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics 
el and Gynecology; Alec Horwitz, Profes- 
r. sor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery; Sam- 
di uel M. Dodek, Professor Emeritus of 
d+ Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology; 
Si Clarente K. Fraser, Professor Emeri- 
rj tus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyne- 
n}cology; and Ira Rockwood Telford, 

Professor Emeritus of Anatomy. 
eh At the National Law Center cere- 
e€ mony Charles B. Nutting was named 
p4 Professor Emeritus of Law. 


tiNavy Medics to Get 
“GW Degrees 


ut A recently signed GW-U.S. Navy pro- 
P eis will enable qualified Navy per- 
‘al sonnel to earn associate and bachelor’s 
degrees in the allied health sciences 
ol from GW for completion of course work 
st at Navy hospitals throughout the U.S. 
0] GW’s School of Medicine has devel- 
loped the curriculum and accredited the 
1y| faculty to teach the off-campus courses, 
atwhile GW’s College of General Studies 
urfadministers the program. Facilities, 
mitexts, and tuition costs will be provided 
eyby the Navy. 
mi This spring, 150 corpsmen are tak- 
ding courses at Navy hospitals in Be- 


thesda, Md., San Diego, Calif., and 
Portsmouth, Va., that will lead to the 
Associate in Science degree in X-ray 
technology. With appropriate plan- 
ning, a graduate of the program could 
apply his two-year associate degree 
toward a four-year bachelor’s degree. 
The agreement could eventually lead 
to the enrollment of an additional 2,500 
students. 

John Parks, Dean of The Medical 
Center, noted, “The Medical Center 
feels a responsibility for developing 
programs for students in the allied 
health fields. There is a great need for 
high quality assistants in the medical 
profession today.” 

The Navy is interested in providing 
more career-enhancing opportunities 
for its enlisted men, according to Capt. 
Edward J. Rupnik, commanding offi- 
cer of the National Naval Medical Cen- 
ter’s Naval Medical School. 

“With the development of these new 
programs, it is not beyond the realm of 
possibility that a young man could en- 
ter the Navy just out of high school and 
receive his technical, professional and 
academic training entirely in the 
Navy,” he says. “In 25 or 30 years he 
could conceivably be appointed Sur- 
geon General.” 

The Navy is considering similar pro- 
grams with GW for 33 other medical 
technical specialities such as nuclear 
medicine technology and radioisotope 
therapy. 


The many faces of Shakespeare punctu- 
ate Lisner anniversary performance. 


Time Offto Drop-In 


At least 60 University employees have 
applied for a new GW-sponsored pro- 
gram which will assist them in their 
high school education. The program 
permits GW employees to attend class- 
es held by the D.C. public school sys- 
tem during working hours, without 
loss of pay. 

The University started the program 
“to provide for the growth of its em- 
ployees,” according to H. John Cantini, 


Lisner at 25 


In April, the 25th anniversary of Lisner 
Auditorium was officially celebrated 
with a student production of A Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream, under the di- 
rection of Professor Sydney James. 

The play—with its mix of fantasy, 
romance, buffonery, love potions, 
magic, parody, low clowning, high 
comedy, comic-tragedy within pastoral 
comedy, and great good spirits—was 
fitting and a kind of mirror for all the 
performances given in Lisner over the 
years. 

Puck (“Lord, what fools these mor- 
tals be!”) closes the play, scenes of 
which are pictured here, with a fitting 
valedictory: 

If we shadows have offended, 
Think but this, and allis mended, 
That you have but slumber’d here 
While these visions did appear... 
And, as I am an honest Puck, 

If we have unearned luck 

Now to’scape the serpent’s tongue, 
We will make amends ere long; 
Else the Puck a liar call: 

So good night unto youall... 


Vice President for Administration. 
“The University is eager for all of its 
employees to grow in their jobs and to 
be qualified for promotional opportuni- 
ties. One of the qualifications for 
growth is a high school diploma or its 
equivalent.” 

The two-hour-long classes are being 
held three times a week for eight weeks 
at the school board’s headquarters. 
Fifteen employees, selected according 
to guidelines established by the per- 
sonnel office, are being permitted to 
attend the classes during each session. 
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& by Roger 
ec Ing “Without get- 
ting on a soap box about it, 


Out I think what is good for the com- 

munity is good for our company 
and is good for the business com- 
munity. I think thisis what the busi- 
nessmanis coming to realize more 
and more.” 
Joseph 
Danzan- 
sky, President of Giant Foods, sits in the 
restaurant of the Shoreham Hotel on upper Con- 
necticut Avenue having a breakfast of two 5-min- 
ute eggs, crisp bacon, and rye toast. Although it is 
one of those new Monday holidays, Danzansky is 
getting ready for the long drive to work to the 
Giant headquarters in suburban Maryland. 

With cheeks that are as full of color as one of his 
store’s apples, Joe Danzansky is at 58 a man who 
wears many hats and still manages to flash the 
perpetual smile that has almost become his trade- 
mark. 

He is the man who: (A) almost kept the baseball 
Senators from defecting to their new home on the 
Texas range; (B) is a pillar of the District’s busi- 
ness community, having served as president of the 
Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade, and 
currently chairman of the Mayor’s Economic De- 
velopment Committee; (C) helped put the city back 
together after it was racked with rioting following 
the assassination of Martin Luther King, Jr.; (D) 
was recently elected to the GW Board of Trustees, 
37 years after he became an official GW alum with 
a bachelor’s degree and then with a law degree a 
year later; and (E) has chaired the annual United 
Givers Fund. 

But Danzansky’s most interesting role is per- 
haps that of businessman-as-consumer-advocate. 
Danzansky really believes the old adage that if 
you treat the consumer right she’ll remember. 
Proof? What other president of a major grocery 
chain would allow his consumer consultant to tell 
customers that the price of steak is too high, so 
why not buy chicken? 

Although Danzansky says that Giant had a 
good track record as the customer’s friend long be- 
fore he came along, there is no disputing that his 
hiring of Esther Peterson, former advisor to Presi- 
dent Johnson in the area of consumer affairs, 
placed Giant in the forerunner of consumer-con- 
scious companies. 

“She’s a great lady,” Danzansky says. Secretary 
of Agriculture Earl Butz has not been quite so ef- 
fusive. As a matter of fact, Butz went so far as to 
denounce Mrs. Peterson’s beef against beef as be- 
ing unfair to cattle interests. 

That his protege has roused the ire of people in 
high places comes as no surprise to Danzansky. 
Giant, he points out, has done pioneer work in sev- 
eral areas. It agreed to be a guinea pig in an experi- 
ment with GW law students under the direction of 
Professor John Banzhaf by allowing some of 
Giant’s products to carry ingredient labelling. 

What this means is that such standard identity 
items as mayonnaise—which were once consider- 
ed so uniform that their labels need not be specific 
—now are on Giant foods. The importance is that 
a person on a no-egg diet can read the label to see if 
his mayonnaise has egg. 

“We were glad to do it,” Danzansky says. “Here 
was a group of young men and women who were 
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working within the system to changeit.” 

In the past, Giant has been among the first 
stores in the Washington area to use open-code 
dating of meat so that customers can tell how 
fresh itis; unit pricing, which relates how much an 
item costs per pound or other unit of measurement; 
and nutritional labelling, another experiment that 
lists the nutrients of particularitems of food. 

Part of this consumer interest stems from the 
fact that Giant as a regional chain has to compete 
for newcomers to the area who are used to buying 
atnationally known supermarkets. 

“This is something we have to battle all the 
time,” Danzansky says, “because we have some- 
thing like a 50 per cent turnover of people every 10 
years.” 

Another reason for Danzansky’s progressive 
outlook may be the evidence that playing fair has 
worked before. t 

During the Poor People’s Campaign in the 
spring of 1968, it was Danzansky—not then a full- 
fledged leader of the business community—who 
twisted arms to feed the people of Resurrection 
City. “What if they hadn’t been fed. . . ?” Danzan- 
sky asks simply. So he got together some people 
and undertook the task of feeding several thou- 
sand marchers free. 

He first asked the marchers for three things: 
that they get a permit for their encampment, that 
they remain orderly, and that they leave when the 
permit expired. Generally, things were as Danzan- 
sky asked, but when some people urged the march- 
ers to stay after the permit ran out, Danzansky 
talked about cutting off the food. He didn’t have to 
carry out the move; the marchers went home. 

There were still businessmen who doubted the 
sagacity of Danzansky’s befriending the army of 
poor until the same merchants were threatened 
with being hit by a boycott a few months later. 

“The Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, which sponsored the Poor Peoples Cam- 
paign, also had an operation called ‘Operation 
Breadbasket’ which consisted partly of boycot- 
ting,” Danzansky says. “They had listed four or 
five cities to be boycotted and Washington was 
among them.” 

So Danzansky talked with Walter Fauntroy, 
who was then head of the local SCLC, and other 
people connected with Operation Breadbasket, 
and pointed out that the business community had 
done its best to help with the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign. The SCLC agreed, and the boycott in Wash- 
ington was dropped. 

“This saved the merchants literally thousands 
and thousands of dollars,” Danzansky says. 

Danzansky was also called on to help with the 
problems of the inner city after it had exploded in 
the civil disorders of 1968. At that time he was 
made chairman of the Mayor’s Economic Devel- 
opment Committee, a post he still holds. 

He admits that MEDC has been a little slow get- 
ting off the ground, partly because of power plays 
between rival neighborhood factions, but he 
thinks that “a lot of things will be breaking 
through in 1972.” He says that the D.C. Develop- 
ment Bank “is about ready to go through Con- 
gress” and that it will be funded at about $150 
million. 

The bank will be used to get minority-run busi- 
nesses started, and the MEDC will make sure 
that local businessmen will be ready to give free 
advice to those who need it. 


Danzansky says that another aim of the MEDC 
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is to rebuild the 14th Street, N.W. and the 8th ; 
Street, N.E. sections, as well as promote a China- 
town project and a Latin Quarter project in the 
area of 18th and Columbia. 

“Most of our sociological ills can be traced to 
economics,” Danzansky says, “and once you make 
the people in the inner city an economically viable 
unit, some of these other problems will be solved.’ 

All this civic responsibility seems a long way 
from Danzansky’s college days at GW during the 
early 1930s, which sound like a scenario choreo 
graphed by Busby Berkeley. He was cheerleader 
class politician, and thespian. 

“We had great football teams in the early years 
when I was head cheerleader, not that my being 
head cheerleader had anything to do with it. This 
was the era of the great Tuffy Lemans teams.” 

Danzansky was asked at one point not to run fo 
student body president because a certain senator’ 
son had his eye on the post. Danzansky agreed 
on the condition that his campaign manager coulé 
run in his stead. He did, yet the senator’s son wa 
defeated anyway. 

After his third year as an undergraduate, Da 
zansky was admitted to the law school, as wa 
customary at the time, but he says he was retice 
to leave his extra-curricular activities behind. 

“I wasn’t doing too great in law school—sort a 
average—and I had just been in a show put on b 
the Troubadors. Mr. Van Vleck was then dean o0 
the law school, and it was having some sort of ré 
ception, and the dean and Mrs. Van Vleck we 
standing in the receiving line. 

“The dean said, ‘Joe, when are you going to ge 
out of these activities and really put your min 
down to the law?’ I said, ‘Sir, I’m going to doit. . 
like soon,’ because I knew there was a mild thre 
involved. 

“And then he passed me on to Mrs. Van Vlec 
who said in a very loud voice, ‘I just loved th 
show the other evening, and don’t you ever sto 
working in dramatics! ” 

But he did quit dramatics, earned his law degre 
and was admitted to the bar in 1936. He remainé 
in law practice as senior partner of Danzansky 
Dickey until he assumed the presidency of Giat 
Food in 1964. 

“I’m blessed with a group of really understan' 
ing people at Giant,” Danzansky says. The fi 
encourages his civic involvement, and he has 
much of it that he has to segment his working da 
—mornings for community affairs, noon and 4 
ternoons for Giant, and evenings for his wife. 

“A few years ago, I hit upon the idea of breakfé 
meetings when I was heading the UGF,” Danza} 
sky says. “It’s difficult for a guy to say, ‘I’m sort 


but I have an appointment for 8 o’clock tomorré 
morning.’ ” 


First the Consumer, Next the Fan 


i 

| Left: Danzansky helped the University 
celebrate its 150th birthday in 1971 when 

| he presided over a Board of Trade lunch- 

eon in honor of his alma mater. As presi- 

| dent of the business group, he presented 

President Lloyd Elliott with a plaque 

which recognized George Wasnington’s 

| rolein the continued development of the 

Greater Washington community. 


Below: Joe Danzansky makes one of his 
frequent appearances at a Giant super- 
market. Under Danzansky’s leadership, 
Giant has constantly been in the fore- 
front of the food industry trend toward 
giving more and more product informa- 
tion to consumers. 


presentation. 


Danzansky plays weekend golf and swims to 
‘keep fit, but insists he is just an “average fan,” a 
act that many people who have followed his base- 
ball exploits may find surprising. After all, he al- 
most bought the Washington Senators, causing 
“fans to greet him at the airport after his unsuccess- 
"ful negotiating trip. 

“I think the city will have a baseball team in 
973,” he says. “I personally would not be interest- 
d in anything other than a National League 
eam. There would be a longer honeymoon with 
the fans.” 

Danzansky’s honeymoon with GW has been a 
“long one. Both of his sons, Stephen and Richard, 
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hold degrees from the University, and he met his 
wife Ethel at a fraternity (Phi Alpha, now Zeta 
Beta Tau) function. 

“I think relevancy is the big question in educa- 
tion today—both in secondary schools and col- 
leges,” the new trustee says. “I think we have to 
get training morein line with the trends and needs 
of society,” he says. 

There is one civic arena that Danzansky has 
carefully avoided—elective office—even though 
he has been asked to move to Maryland for that 
purpose. “My answer is and will uniformly be 
‘no’.” 

Still, he says that the “forays into politics are 


Right: The civic work of Joe Danzansky 
has extended to the area of religious con- 
cerns and works of humanitarianism. One 
of several awards in this area came in 
February of this year when he was hon- 
ored by the National Capital Area chapter 
of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. Jack Valenti, President of the 
Motion Picture Association, made the 


Capitol and Gloaau 


~ @ 
vR 
Me, 


exciting. I loved the day last year when I was pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade and Congress was vot- 
ing on funds for the subway. I led a busload of busi- 
nessmien up to the Hill, and we literally button- 
holed Congressmen and changed their votes. And 
we saw the results that evening. That was a very 
exciting day.” 

Still, that is as far as he wants to adventure into 
politics. 

“T’m one of those oafs who whistles on my way 
to work, whether I’m practicing law or being a 
grocer. I love what I’m doing. 

“The only thing I’m running for is president of 
Giant Food.” 
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Not all that long ago, young in- 
fants were bundled in lacy che- 
mises, caps, and booties and 


è trundled into bas- 

Infant is iis 

thesame way 

grandma’s heirlooms 

china closet. The lace has 

given way to simple gowns 

lo the and disposable diapers, 

and, more importantly, the 

e notion of the young infant 

Child as a fragile piece of nearly 

inanimate knick-knackery 

has itself become antique. “More and more the 

position is being accepted that the young infant is 

amore active organism already in contact with his 

environment at a very early age,” says GW psy- 

chology professor Eugene Abravanel whose field 

of teaching and basic research is early childhood 
development. 

“Recent studies looking at infants in the first few 
days of life are beginning to note some degree of 
perceptual patterning. It’s a very simple one; it’s 
as simple as if a light goes on in a darkened room 
the infant’s eyes turn to it, fixate it, and then may 
cross that light several times.” 

Abravenel characterizes the older view as one 
which saw the infant as “essentially vegetative . . . 
in the first few weeks of postnatal life, almost as if 
it were still within the womb, as if it had been 
ejected prematurely and now needed a long post- 
partum period for completing the process of basic 
growth.” 

The shift over the past two decades from that 
concept has raised again the question basic to psy- 
chologists and to anyone interested in human de- 
velopment. As Abravenel says, “It is the re-emer- 
gence of the ‘nature-nurture’ question. 

“That is, what kinds of behavioral functions 
can be attributed in a fundamental way to the 
biological natures of the organisms. And what 
kinds of behavioral functions are to be understood 
better as the result of social influences, the influ- 
ences of growing up within a family, within a com- 
munity, within a society. 

“A lot of the recent work of looking at infants 
begins to raise these problems once again.” 

If the work in infant perception suggests that 
certain functions are to be understood as inborn 
and species specific, that in a sense they do not 
have to be learned, does that imply that the cog- 
nitive process, the capacity to know and to com- 
bine knowledge, is also present earlier than had 
been thought? 

Professor Abravenel thinks so and cites the 
work of Swiss psychologist Jean Piaget whose in- 
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Learning Begins with Living 


fluence on professionals in child development 
might be compared to Benjamin Spock’s influence 
on parents in child raising. 

“One of Piaget’s basic tenets is that the infant 
is actively constructing his own reality written 
upon it or like a sponge soaking up the outside 
world. The youngster comes to know the real world 
by acting upon it, comes to create a personal, effec- 
tive environment, on the basis of his interaction 
with things and with people. 

“For Piaget one of the important things is to see 
a continuity between the accomplishments of in- 
fancy and what comes later. He sees the infant as 
having achieved a great deal, a fundamental level 
of knowing.” 

This knowledge includes, for example, how to 
avoid obstacles, how to group himself and other 
objects in the container of space, some sense of 
time and of cause and effect. 

“For Piaget this knowledge provides the funda- 
mental groundwork on which later, more cogni- 
tive, more conceptual learning will take place.” 

Where the followers of Piaget would see develop- 
ment progressing in definite stages with, for ex- 
ample, the capacity to reason hypothetically not 
truly developed until adolescence, the followers of 
Skinner would see development as not being con- 
tingent on basic maturational processes. The 
Skinnerians would tend to say that given the right 
environment, training schedule, and controlled 
experiences, the higher forms of learning could be 
produced at an earlier age. 

These differences raise what Professor Abrava- 
nel calls “a kind of 64-dollar question.” 

“If Piaget is right about the time it takes to be 
able to think in certain kinds of ways, then what 
does that mean? Is it because it takes so long bio- 
logically or because there is a need for consolida- 
tion of prior learning before more and a different 
kind of learning can take place?” 

Those are fundamental questions which may 
not be fully answered for a long time, if ever. In the 
meantime, and in light of the newer concept of the 
infant, how best can his development be encour- 
aged? 

“Most people would say that the infant requires 
a mix of something like nurturing care and an op- 
portunity to act. He needs, in Erikson’s phrase, a 
sense of “basic trust”—that the world out there 
isn’t so bad, that there are people to provide what 
you need and provide it consistently. Given that, 
the infant has the emotional underpinning for de- 
veloping social attachment to other people and for 
learning from his actions. 

“With that sense of trust, the opportunity to act, 
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to manipulate objects, to explore, and the freedom 
to use the opportunity, the infant will structure his 
own knowing by himself. And then at about 12 
months or so, he’ll be tuned into the linguistic pro- 
duction of others and begin to structure his lan- 
guage. 

“This is a kind of phenomenal intellectual 
achievement because mastering language is a 
complicated cognitive acquisition, yet the child 
seems to do it without anybody really having to 
tutor him.” 

Apparently, according to Abravanel, if the in- 


fant and developing child is given more to explore, 


to manipulate, to learn about, his rate of learning 
will accelerate. “The experiences made available 
through Sesame Street, for example, do seem to 
accelerate the rate of acquisition of language and 
of spatial and number concepts. And the benefits 
are already observable for children as young as 15 
months. What we don’t know for certain is 
whether only the rate of learning accelerates or 
whether the benefits are more permanent and 
provide the child with a larger capacity.” 

Given these newer concepts of infancy and early 
childhood, what should parents be aware of? 

“They should realize that the youngster is in 
tune with both his social and physical environ- 
ment reasonably early. One implication is that we 
can assume he is picking up information depend- 
ing on how he is being treated. My own feeling is 
that the human organism begins to adapt to his 
treatment rather early; for example, to whether 
he’s picked up roughly or gently or whether he is 
allowed freedom of action or is restricted. He be- 
gins to learn to expect certain kinds of treatment, 
and that begins to affect his growing tempera- 
ment.” 

Abravanel is not inclined to say, on the one 
hand, that if an infant has only limited opportuni- 
ties irreparable damage results or, on the other, 
that certain kinds of treatment guarantee certain 
kinds of results. “It’s slow, it’s painstaking, and I 
think even the best endeavors can be undone, 
but at the same time one can be optimistic about 
the possibilities for change during growth.” 

He is concerned about the lack of sufficient 
follow-through after programs like Head Start. “It 
may have been naive to think if you get the child 
going, get him off on the right foot, then the rest 
will take care of itself. More people realize now 
that there has to be more continuity.” 

Professor Abravanel’s own work is now focus- 
ing on how infants, even as early as six months, 
utilize imitation as a mode of learning. It is a basi 
question and one of the oldest. But asking the old- 
est questions with a fresh perspective seems to be 
the most productive method of generating thé 
newest concepts.—DJ 


If you’ve been forced 

to leave Hitler’s Ger- 

lived in China 

through most 

of its turbulent 

times from 1934 to 1947; if the 

And academic institute you now di- 

members and sym- 

in 1969, and if you 

cautious about the apparent thaw in US-China 

relations. That is the briefest possible biographi- 

cal sketch of Franz Michael, at 65, Director of GW’s 
International Affairs and Far Eastern History. 

Given both his personal and academic experi- 
ence, Professor Michael is a natural source for 
into perspective. What, for instance, did he think 
of the televised hoopla, which often seemed the 
diplomatic equivalent of a TV dinner—quick 
sumption? 

“Actually the televised visit showed very little. 

Of course, I am very familiar with many of the 
think the media was very uninformed about the 
visit to China, about China itself. But some re- 
ceived a healthy education about the strongly dis- 
brought across the drabness and problematic as- 
pects of China to the attention of the media and 
our people.” 
term interests and policy of the US is quite an- 
other. Michael does not believe that US policy has 
changed substantially. 
There are two primary reasons. First is the exacer- 
bation of the Sino-Soviet conflict. There is a mas- 
sive build-up of Soviet troops along the Soviet-Chi- 
might is now in Asia. This has certainly affected 
China’s policy—they are negotiating with the So- 
viets and want to establish outside contacts, for 
we realize that it might be in our interest to estab- 
lish a separate contact with China. 

“The second major change is the decline of 
so is Chou En-Lai. Lin Piao, at one time the heir 
designate, was purged last September and pos- 
sibly died in a plane crash. He was accused of 


Beyond many; if you’ve 
rect was briefly “occupied” by 

are a careful and respected scholar—you may be 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies* and Professor of 
putting the sudden switch of the image of China 
thaw, followed by lots of heat and instant con- 
sights, especially Peking, where I once lived. I 
ciplined, gray, communist society. The coverage 
The media blitz of China is one thing: the long 
“The situation in Asia has changed, not us. 
nese border. More than half the Soviet military 
example, in the UN and with the President. And 
leadership in China. Mao Tse-tung is an old man, 
plotting against Mao and having ‘illicit relations’ 


Mather Corp. 


Franz Michael 


China Wasn’t Rebuilt ina Day 
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with a foreign power. We can see that the succes- 
sor struggle for power in China has started.” 

Part of the question of China’s future is whether 
Maoism, not just Mao, is a durable commodity. It 
is not easily answered. 

“Will Maoism survive? There is a great deal of 
factionalism in China. The survival of Maoism de- 
pends upon what will happen inside and outside of 
China. There are too many unknown factors in the 
equation to make a guess. 

“We have had the mistaken notion that commu- 
nism is monolithic. Even in China this was never 
so. After the Cultural Revolution, for example, 
two-thirds of the Politburo was eliminated.” 

If the President’s trip was part showmanship, it 
was also part substance, and with diplomacy 
sometimes it is hard to tell the difference. If the 
trip produced benefits for the US, what did Profes- 
sor Michael feel were the possible liabilities? 

“The visit may cause some problems with our 
allies. For example, Japan has been jolted. They 
are now in the process of reconsidering their own 
foreign policy stature, their own relationships. We 
should maintain a strong relationship with Japan 
to insure peace in Asia.” 

A possible deterioration in relations with Japan 
is not the only danger. 

“The Chinese communists may now be regarded 
as friendly. This feeling of friendliness may create 
aeuphoria. 

“It may harm our alliances, as with Japan. Do 
we have credibility? Can we be counted on to keep 
our commitments? We try continually to reassert 
our commitments and our intent to honor them. 
This is vital to retain our position with our reliable 
allies.” 

The question of allies and reliability raises the 
Nationalist Chinese question. What about Tai- 
wan? 


“I think there is nothing wrong with one coun- 
try, two governments. We will stay behind our 
commitment to Taiwan; it is still our policy. We 
have said that we will withdraw our forces from 
Taiwan as the situation merits. But remember, 
our military position doesn’t depend upon forces 
on Taiwan. 

“The principle could be applied again and again. 
After all, there are two governments for Germany, 
two governments for Korea, and two governments 
for Vietnam. The people in these countries are still 
committed to reunification—they still consider it 
one country. What is the difference between these 
situations and the two Chinas?” 

7 Whatof China itself? Hasn’t the economy of 

China improved under the Chinese communists? 

“No, not really. After the devastation of World 
War II, the economy got better. In 1957 they finally 
regained the strength of their agricultural econ- 
omy so that it measured up to that which they had 
in 1937. Then there was the disastrous “Great 
Leap Forward.” It brought death to hundreds of 
thousands. Finally, economic balance was re- 
gained in 1965. But the ‘Cultural Revolution’ up- 
set it again. The economy has improved once 
again. But if you compare the economies of Tai- 
wan and mainland China, Taiwan’s economy 
will be judged stronger and the life of the farmer 
better.” 

One immediate question tends to loom larger 
than long-range considerations—can the visit to 
China be used to further our quest for peace in 
Vietnam? 

“Probably not. China is not as influential with 
the Vietnamese as is the Soviet Union. The Soviets 
supply 80 per cent of the military goods used in the 
war by the North Vietnamese.” 

Does Professor Michael, who had lived and 
taught in China as a young scholar, want to 
return? 

“I frankly feel uncomfortable in a totalitarian 
state. You must remember that travel in China is 
tightly controlled. Those who want to know what 
is going on go to Hong Kong. I have more informa- 
tion here than you could get there. 

“And I would be sad to see some of the universi- 
ties that I had such a high regard for in a deterior- 
ated state. The country is totalitarian, disciplined, 
military. I would go for professional reasons but 
not for pleasure.”—Mary Kidder 


*Editor’s Note: GW’s internationally respected 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, founded in 1962, 
offers graduate and undergraduate courses in the 
economics, social sciences, and humanities in 
East Asian, Soviet and East European Studies. 
Degrees are given in cooperation with the respec- 
tive departments. The institute also supports in- 
tensive language courses in Russian, Japanese, 
and Chinese and is closely linked to the depart- 
ments of East Asian and Slavic languages and 
literatures. 

The institute sponsors two weekly colloquia 
dealing with East Asia and the Soviet-East Euro- 
pean areas respectively. Participants are drawn 
from the faculties and advanced graduate stu- 
dents of the five consortium universities and of 
government officials. Currently 73 GW students 
are taking intensive Chinese language courses 
and 225 are in Chinese area studies. 
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Those 
Fabulous, 
Freakless, 
Fulsome 
Fifties 
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Photographs by J. R. Black 

Every student of contemporary culture and civili- 
zation knows the ‘50s were different from the ‘60s. 
In the ‘50s Rock ‘n Roll numbers (‘n was the con- 
junction of the decade) went, “Waa, waa, waa.” In 
the ‘60s Rock numbers went, “Yeah, yeah, yeah.” 
And Chubby Checker was donein by cultural lag. 

J.R. Black was a GW student photographer 
(“shutterbug”) in the ‘50s. He’s the one on the run- 
ning board of the ‘34 Buick, which, oddly for the 
‘50s, is neither chopped nor channeled. 

Do: white bucks; Pinky Lee; “the Prom;” ID 
bracelets; James Dean; Mr. Bluster; “that’s keen;” 
Dave Brubeck; Bevo Francis; the “Big Bands;” 
Sid Caesar; Captain Midnight; Bill Haley and the 
Comets; Sherman Adams; L.S./M.F.T.; Cuba as 
sinful; The Kingston Trio—do they make you sen- 
timental? If so, why? Oh, well, a decade that dis- 
covered the pizza can’t be all bad. 

Just so nobody gets too nostalgic, herewith is a 
bona fide ‘50s joke: 

Ralph: What is green and has four wheels? 

Ralph’s Enemy: What is green and has four 

wheels? 

Ralph: Grass. I lied to you about the wheels. 


$ 


Hi! Ecology hasn’t been 
invented yet. 


Iknow I’m just a “frosh,” but I say it’s 
Dolley Madison. 


“e 


“ 


Thisisarally. No, no, apep rally. 


The hula-hoop came and went, but the 
frisbee sails on and on. 


a = 


Potential sisters (that’s sorority sisters) 
check the progress of the rush. 


In the ‘50s, son, dancing was work. 


Decades may come and go, but blue 
books abide forever. 


If the cyclical theory of history is right, 
saddle shoes will have their day again. 


Mr. Nixon welcomed back after a tough 
trip to Venezuela and one ina continu- 
ing series of crises. 


Gate and Key initiation was lots of fun. 


Filming Advise and Consent on campus. 


The night GW beat West Virginia and 
Jerry West. 


GWdid a musical based on The Year 
the Yankees Lost the Pennant. With 
the help of the devil (who later moved 
to Texas), the Washington Senators 
won the pennant. The who? 
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It seemed sudden. A few years ago 

: you could hardly scan the popular 
Wo press without coming across yet an- 

E] other 

ns article 
Professions: 
“teacher shortage” or one on the crying 
In for trained engineers. And then— 


now—it is the article on the “teacher sur- 


plus” or the pro- 
Trouble ? esz 
@ space engineer 


who is making a living doing odd jobs. If such 
stories give an accurate picture—if—then what 
are the implications for schools of education and 
engineering like those at GW? That was the basic 
question put in recent discussions with Rodney 
Tillman, Dean of the School of Education, and 
with Harold Liebowitz, Dean of the School of En- 
gineering and Applied Science. 


Education 


Teacher surplus? Dean Tillman says, “I 
wouldn’t put it that way. I'd say that there is a 
shortage of positions but not an oversupply of 
teachers. For example, if today the city of Detroit 
were to have the average class size of the rest of 
Michigan, it would need 1,200 more teachers.” 

In another city each teacher has four more stu- 
dents per class than last year. “Not only didn’t 
they get the teachers they asked for, they lost posi- 
tions they had the year before.” 

Nor are the suburbs immune. Dean Tillman 
cites Montgomery County, Md., noted both for its 
affluence and for its excellent school system. 
Teachers there now have one more student per 
class. While that may not seem like much of a 
change at the classroom level, system-wide it rep- 
resents a substantial number of teaching positions 
that aren’t now being filled. 

The biggest part of the problem is money, Dean 
Tillman notes. “Schools have suffered because of 
the way they’re financed [by local property taxes 
and bond issues]. Schools are about the only as- 
pect of people’s lives where they have much say-so 
in terms of financing.” 

And what they are saying in a number of places 
is—no. 

“They are not so much striking at schools as at 
the whole problem of rising taxes. This is one place 
they can express their feelings.” 

A way out of that problem may grow from the 
Supreme Court of California’s decision in the 
Serrano case to the effect that disparities in spend- 
ing for education among school districts (largely 
the result of disparities in local revenues raised 
through property taxes) denies students equal 
protection under the Fourteenth Amendment of 
the Constitution. Dean Tillman feels that if the 
decision is upheld and if similar suits being filed 
across the country are successful, the equalizing of 
per-pupil spending will be of major significance. 

“Schools now favored under the present system 
are not going to give up. Schools that are ‘less de- 
sirable’ at the moment are going to be strength- 
ened. The revolution will be in what can be made 
available—especially to schools in urban areas 
where financing was set up when schools were 
very, very different.” 

But money isn’t the only problem. In a least 
some areas the student and teacher population 
curves are out of phase. 
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“In some states there are three times the num- 
ber of teacher-graduates as projected openings for 
1972. This is not necessarily true in the Washing- 
ton area, although there are more projected gradu- 
ates than projected positions,” Dean Tillman 
says. 

“Most students are quite concerned because of 
what’s been in the mass media, but I believe any 
good student can be placed. To my knowledge we 
have not had difficulty in placing GW students. 
Anyone we graduated in 1971 could have had a po- 
sition if hed been mobile. Sometimes a person 
says there is no job available, but if he’s willing to 
move, there’s no question of getting a job.” 

Besides a willingness to move, the recent gradu- 
ate may have to enter the profession at some other 
level than that of a full-fledged teacher. 

Dean Tillman gives the example of a young 
woman with an average record who was gradu- 
ated from GW in physical education, conceded to 
be a tough field to crack. She was hired as a teach- 
er’s aide, but by October of her first year an open- 
ing became available and she moved into a full- 
time teaching position. 

Although the new teacher can no longer neces- 
sarily write his own ticket, the profession is still at- 
tractive, at least at GW where applications to the 
School of Education are up significantly. Perhaps 
part of the reason is the School’s general philos- 
ophy which is directed to the needs of the indivi- 
dual student. 

“We try to take into consideration individual dif- 
ferences students bring with them, what their pro- 
fessional goals are, and then try to plan a program 
that will be effective in moving them from where 
they are to where they need to bein order to be com- 
petent enough to realize their goals.” 

Dean Tillman sees this philosophy being imple- 
mented in the future partly through such means 
as mini-courses, inputs from other technologies, 
and full utilization of GW’s Instructional Mate- 
rials Center—in all, to enable the student to more 
closely tailor his program to his needs. 

For the school as a whole he sees the necessity of 
“staying on the cutting edge of new programs. We 
have to know what the specific needs for teachers 
will be in the future, for example, in environmen- 
tal education, and what competencies will be need- 
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ed to teach in a given school district. 

“That is one of the differences between a public 
institution and a private one like GW. We have to 
be innovative and look to the future if we expect to 
stay in business.” 

Judging from the rate of applications and place- 
ment of graduates, the future looks good. 


Engineering 


Dean Harold Liebowitz of the School of Engi- 
neering and Applied Science (SEAS) is not at all 
happy about the way the engineering profession is 
being portrayed in the popular press. The cartoon 
of the engineer working as a street sweeper or the 
article on the unemployed engineer contribute, he 
feels, to an unfair picture of engineering, which re- 
inforces a general misconception about opportuni- 
ties in the profession. 

In refutation, Dean Liebowitz quotes some fig- 
ures he thinks should be more widely known. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that 
about 38,000 engineers are currently being gradu- 
ated from four and five year college programs. Yet 
the Bureau also estimates that to fill the projected 
need for engineers by 1980 those same colleges will 
have to graduate 43,000 engineers anually. (The 
figures are adjusted for such factors as students 
with engineering degrees who go into other fields 
and the normal attrition of working engineers 
through retirement, death, or other causes.) 

“This information,” he says, “is not getting out 
to the public.” 

Dean Liebowitz recognizes that in certain parts 
of the country “‘there is less need for people in 
aerospace.” He believes, however, that the well 
trained aerospace engineer can adapt himself to 
environmental, transportation, and other fields 
of engineering where there is a need. 

The “broad-based” engineer is the kind GW’s 
SEAS is trying to produce, “one who is highly 
versed in physics, chemistry, and mathematics 
and in the professional courses, one who can use 
such tools to solve problems which arise in vari- 
ous fields of engineering. 

“We don’t want to respond to the current fad,” 
the dean says. “We want our graduates trained so 


they can be flexible in the face of the demands of 
the marketplace.” 

Dean Liebowitz sees a growing number of oppor- 
tunities for a variety of engineers. He believes that 
civil and mechanical engineers will be needed in a 
whole range of environment related fields, and 
that there will be a growing demand for, among 
others, those in computer science, operations re- 
search, and engineering management—“manag- 
ers who understand technology and its implica- 
tions.” 


Given the need for engineers, but also given the 
unfortunate image the profession has been get- 
ting, what can GW offer to the prospective stu- 
dent? 


Dean Liebowitz ticks off the following improve- 
ments made at GW’s SEAS during the past few 
years: more and better faculty; smaller classes; 
better research facilities; a selective approach 
(“We can’t go into every field, but whatever we go 
into we will excel in.”); and a responsiveness to 
future needs through the faculty-revised curricu- 
lum. 


Perhaps the cooperative engineering education 
program will prove the most attractive feature to 
high school students looking for an engineering 
school. 

Under this program the student, after complet- 
ing two semesters of college work, can alternate 
academic study with complementary employ- 
ment with a corporation, government agency, or 
other organization under arrangements agreed to 
by the student, SEAS, and the employer. 

Among the advantages to the student are com- 
pensation to help finance his education, seeing at 
first hand the meld of theory and practice, and 
gaining work experience which should put him 
ahead of his contemporaries in competing for a 
permanent job. Besides the benefits to all stu- 
dents, the program should especially facilitate the 
approach of minority students to their educations. 

The program currently enrolls 20 of the 300 un- 
dergraduate engineering students. (Many of the 
1,500 graduate students are already employed 
full-time.) 

Dean Liebowitz sees the cooperative program as 
an important area of the school’s future emphasis. 

The direction in which SEAS is going reflects 
the stabilization of engineering education as de- 
scribed by Dean Liebowitz. In the ’30s and 40s 
training was practically oriented, and students 
worked directly with their materials, in welding 
and on lathes and milling machines, as part of 
their educational experience. Then in the ’50s the 
pendulum swung to the other extreme, “where 
engineers were becoming applied physicists.” 

Dean Liebowitz now sees a better balance be- 
tween engineering as theory and engineering as 
practice. “After all, in medicine the physician has 
to know basic anatomy.” 

He sees the most difficult task of SEAS as one of 
matching resources to needs. “We have gone a 
long way in alleviating the financial difficulties 
SEAS had, and we hope to balance our books very 
soon. But there is always the problem of balancing 
quality and cost. 

“Another problem is getting information on the 
opportunities in engineering out to the public.” 

Those opportunities should be substantial if the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics are accurate. And 
SEAS, with its emphasis on training the “broad- 
based engineer,” ought to be a good place to begin 
to take advantage of them. —DJ 
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Ray Cline 


Ray S. Cline, Director of Intelli- 
Part- and Research for the De- 
partment of State, looked at the 

half-dozen men around the ta- 

Tm ble. “Gentlemen,” he said, “I 
would like for you to each pre- 

pare a brief paper of 

Faculty 400 to 500 words on 
the current crisis. I 

want all the points, key facts, 

Full- and a discussion of the course of 
action you think the United 

States should take.” The “cur- 

Time rent” crisis was not centered in 
Bangladesh or Jerusalem or 


Hue, but on the 
small islands of 


Quemoy and Matsu. 


And those” “attending the briefing were GW stu- 
dents taking a seminarin recent U.S. history being 
taught by the high-level State Department officer. 

“President Eisenhower always insisted on get- 
ting these things on one page,” he joked, “so I’m 
being very liberal.” Cline, who bears a faint facial 
resemblance to the late Sen. Everett Dirkson, was 
in the thick of the Taiwan Straits crisis of 1958. 
Now he was giving his students a first-hand look. 

Cline is just one of many high government offi- 
cials who give GW students a special insight into 
how policy and government work. Many of these 
lecturers shape the course of history during the 
day and then teach it part-time at night. 

And Cline, like many other lecturers, brings im- 
pressive academic credentials to class along with 
his personal experience. He holds three degrees, in- 
cluding a doctorate from Harvard, and has studied 
at Oxford. He has been with the government since 
1943, including a stint with the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 
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“I’m stopping the course at 1968 deliberately” 
Cline says, “so no reflection is given on the current 
administration.” 

But what he does give the students is an insid- 
er’s look at decision making. At one class meeting, 
he replays a meeting with the President, probably 
much like those which occurred in 1958. He takes 
the role of President Eisenhower and calls on one 
student, who has the role of Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. Another student plays the 
Secretary of Defense, and so on. They are asked 
questions on treaties, troop strength, policy, all of 
which they have been prepared for by special read- 
ings assigned by Cline. 

Occasionally, a student may slip (one refers to 
“the late President Eisenhower”) or be a little too 
elementary (Chiang Kai-Shek “is thinking of in- 
vading Mainland China”), but generally the at- 
mosphere of the ’50s pervades the room. 

Cline has been successful in replaying history, 
and the students have something more than an 
arm’s-length approach to it. 

“Actually, teaching is very refreshing to me,” 
Cline says. Then with a smile, “It brings back a lot 
of events that I had almost forgotten.” 

While Cline is working on the immediate past, 
another part-time professor, Robert Young, is us- 
ing computers to show students in his internation- 
al politics class what the shape of the immediate 
future might be. 

Although Young, who is manager of the policy 
sciences department of Consolidated Analysis 
Centers Inc., emphasizes that while students pri- 
marily are taught how computers are used in poli- 
cy making, the students also test decisions and 
their impacts on real situations. 

For example, the computer is programmed with 
economic and political data for five nations. “The 
students might try to determine what would hap- 
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pen to U.S.-Pakistani relations, say, if aid to India 
were cutoff,” Young says. 

In these computer-simulation situations, stu- 
dents act in teams, using the computer for two or 
three hours to test their judgments. 

“I want them to get ‘hands-on experience, but 
the students shouldn’t get hung up on technical 
details that aren’t relevant to them,” Young says. 
He also thinks that using computers to simulate 
crisis situations “is a lot of fun” but not terribly 
relevant. 

“The purpose of this is to illustrate the complex- 
ity and interrelationships between broad trends 
in international affairs.” 

Part of the computer work is a linkup with a sys- 
tem at the University of Michigan, which Young 
describes as one of the most sophisticated in the 
world. 

Like Cline, Young also has an excellent academ- 
ic background to add to his practical experience. 
He holds degrees from Pennsylvania (economics) 
and Southern California (doctorate in internation- 
al relations theory and methodology). He also 
teaches at the National War College, Army War 
College, and the Foreign Service Institute. 

The services of both Young and Cline were se- 
cured by the efforts of SPIA Dean Burton Sapin, 
with the cooperation of the chairmen of the history 
and political science departments. 

This talent scouting runs through the other 
schools and departments at GW. The following, 
for example, bring their extensive experience to 
the classroom. (And this is by no means a com- 
plete list.) 

Dr. Roscoe Brady, Jr., Chief of the Developmen- 
tal and Metabolic Neurology Branch of NIH, and 
Dr. William W. Burr, Jr., Chief of the Medical Re- 
search Branch of the division of biochemistry and 
medicine of the Atomic Energy Commission, both 
teach in the Medical Center. 

John C. Broderick, Assistant Chief, Manuscript 
Division, Library of Congress, lectures in the Eng- 
lish department, and Howard E. Paine, Chief of 
Editorial Layout at the National Geographic, 
teaches in journalism. 

In engineering, for example, Michael Yachnis 
(with three degrees from GW), Chief Engineer of 
the Naval Facilities Engineering Command, and 
Philip H. Enslow, Jr., Senior Staff Assistant in the 
Office of Telecommunications Policy, Executive 
Office of the President, both apply their knowledge 
in the classroom. 

Both Ralph Nader and Sheldon S. Cohen, for- 
mer Commissioner of Internal Revenue, have 
taught law. 

Carl W. Clewlow, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense; Paul M. Dickie, a senior economist 
with the International Monetary Fund; Ben Pos- 
ner, Assistant Director of the USIA; Bruce Merritt, 
until recently chief of the National Military Com- 
mand System, all teach for GW. The list goes on. 

Whether teaching on campus or off campus 
through the College of General Studies—whether 
working with computer simulation, acting out the 
crises of the immediate past, or in virtually any 
other area, GW part-time faculty bring special 
qualities and qualifications to their teaching. GW 
students hope that this first-hand experience with 
the authorities will help prepare them for the 


world of reality once their classroom years are 
over.—Roger Morris 


Glenn Haswell, MD ‘67, and his 
“Nomadic Nephron.” 


Glenn Haswell, MD ’67, has relied on 
ingenuity and determination to show 
that he “won’t be fenced in.” 

The 30-year-old doctor knows his life 
depends on his spending nine hours 
every other night hooked up to an arti- 
ficial kidney. But rather than being 
tied down by that awesome reality, de- 
pendent on the kidney machine at the 
University of Kansas hospital or at his 
suburban home outside Kansas City, 
Dr? Haswell bought a mobile van and 
equipped it with a heater, bunks, and 
the necessary gear for living in. The 
kidney machine can be wheeled into 
the van, and all the family members 
can hit the open road whenever they 
feel like it. 

All that is required is a parking place 
with a source of electricity and a water 
spigot to put the machine into opera- 
tion. 

The first test run was successfully 
made over holidays last Christmas 
when the young family visited Dr. 
Haswell’s parents in Oklahoma City. 
His wife, Nancy, acts as the technician 
who sees that the machine is always 
operating efficiently. If danger signs 
appear (the machine has an alarm 
system to awaken her) she knows what 
to do. She took a nine-week training 
course on the machine at the universi- 
ty hospital when it became evident the 
doctor needed the artificial kidney to 
survive. 

The efficiency of his own kidneys 
had deteriorated over the years, Dr. 
Haswell recalls, but it was a bout with 
Asian flu in December, 1968, that 
brought the real crisis. 

Fortunately, the doctors permitted 
him to interrupt his residency in ob- 
stetrics and gynecology until he be- 
came adjusted to the artificial kidney 
routine. As it is, he leads a normal, pro- 
ductive life except that he sleeps every 
on night hooked to the artificial kid- 

y. 

“If Pd had the failure before I got my 

Dor during my internship (Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan), I don’t think I could 
have made it. Those are both so de- 
manding,” he says. He hopes to com- 
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plete his three-year residency this July. 
His current research deals with peri- 
natal medicine. 

He is on the waiting list for a kidney 
transplant, Dr. Haswell says, but his 
name is far down the list, and donors 
are few. He urged support for the Kid- 
ney Foundation and wider commit- 
ment of organs for transplant. A kid- 
ney machine costs $10,000 to $12,000 
to buy and from $4,000 to $6,000 a year 
to operate. 

In the meantime the Haswell’s two 
young sons will see some of the histor- 
ic and beautiful places in America that 
their parents want to show them as 
they all take to the road in what Dr. 
Haswell calls his “Nomadic Nephron,” 
or wandering kidney. 

(Based on an article by Jim Jackson, 
the Oklahoma City Times, Dec. 29, 
1971, © The Oklahoma City Times Pub- 
lishing Co. Used by permission.) 


Mary Ann Chinn,BA’68 (with special 
honors), is behind the footlights again 
in her career in musical theatre. She is 
working with singer John C. Attle, 
formerly of the Jacques Brel musical 
revue, in anew concert. 

She says it’s a “joyous” experience 
because it’s so “total, involving every 
creative force.” 

Miss Chinn, who majored in drama 
at GW, has 18 songs in the show—some 
original, some rock, some from Carole 
King and Cat Stevens—and some 
dance numbers. The real challenge is 
“integrating everything,” costumes, 
music, body, voice, lights and a five- 
or-six piece orchestra. 

“We have to set a theme,” she adds, 
“and find a formula to tie it all togeth- 
er.” She predicted the show would be 
ready: for the road about the first of 
April, with Paris, London, and possi- 
bly Australia to follow. 

“I was very lucky to have good pro- 
fessors at GW, especially in Speech 
and Drama and the Dance,” she volun- 
teers. “In fact, it was at GW that I de- 
cided to become an actress. I was doing 
my first show there—it was Charley’s 


Mary Ann Chinn, BA ‘68,a career 
behind the footlights. 


Aunt—and naturally I was nervous. 
After Mr. Kaiserman saw me on stage, 
he came over and said, ‘I hope you con- 
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tinue. It’s right for you. 

That did it, Mary Ann says. “From 
then on, I knew theater would be my 
career. I wasn’t playing around and 
just having fun.” 

Mary Ann toured major U.S. cities 
with a road company production of 
Fiddler on the Roof, playing one of the 
three daughters. 

“It’s how I got my Equity card,” she 
recalls. “When we used to ask in college 
about Equity, our professors were 
somewhat vague—understandably. 
How to get enough experience to join 
the union, when you can’t get hired 
without Equity.” (Fortunately, Fiddler 
was an “open-call”—no Equity card 
necessary.) 

Before beginning work on the new 
show several months ago, Mary Ann 
and her two roommates (also actress- 
es) spent two and a half months in 
Europe. “We needed breathing space,” 
she says, “needed to get out of New 
York City.” 

During the course of the trip, the 
young women were lucky enough to 
live in a Swiss chalet and rent a villa 
in Spain. “We cooked our meals,” Mary 
Ann laughs, “from German, Italian, 
French, and Spanish recipes.” Describ- 
ing it as a “marvelous experience,” 
Mary Ann says her favorite pursuit 
other than acting and singing and 
dancing is “eating.” She said she was 
reading Slim Gourmet when GW 
Times phoned. An actress has to keep 
thin, and it’s a real problem for Mary 
Ann because she “loves to cook and 
eat.” 

Her only foreign language is the 
French she learned at GW and “I was 
grateful for it in Europe. It helped me 
get a box of Kleenex, take a subway, 
and,” she adds, “most important— 
make some new friends!” 

She attributes most of her success 
so far to “friends and luck. Some roles 
I’ve just fallen into,” Mary Ann says. 
“Others I was recommended for by 
friends.” 

Looking to the future, she says: “I 
want to get as much experience as pos- 
sible, and then some day, maybe I’ll 
teach. Having a human mind under 
your care is such a terribly important 
responsibility. I want to learn all I pos- 
sibly can before I think about teach- 
ing.” 


Marilyn Joan Beis, BA ‘68, and the 
tools of her trade. 


Chicago Tribune 


When GW Times did an article on 
alumni craftsmen in the last issue, we 
didn’t know that Marilyn Joan Beis, 
BA ’68, wife of a lawyer and mother of 
two, goes to work with her lunch box 
and carpentry tools. 

She is thought to be the first woman 
carpenter apprentice in Chicago. Be- 
ing an apprentice involves about one 
part training to four parts of work on 
the job. This goes on for four years 
when an apprentice finally becomes a 
journeyman for life. 

Mrs. Beis says she has always liked 
to work with her hands, and both her 
uncle and her grandfather were car- 
penters. 

“At last I’m being true to myself and 
doing what I want to do rather than 
what others want me to do,” she is 
quoted as saying to the Chicago Trib- 
une. She added that new federal laws 
against the discrimination of women 
and the women’s liberation movement 
gave her the courage to seek a career 
other than that of kindergarten teach- 
er. 


Margaret Lamoreaux Macfarlane, 
LLB ’41, who retired recently after 37 
years of government service and with 
the Comptroller General’s award—the 
highest award of the General Account- 
ing Office—is still a youthful person, 
ready for a second career. (She was the 
first woman to receive the Comptroller 
General’s award.) 

Sheis an outstanding example of the 
depression-tested youth of the ’30s. Al- 
though she had been offered a scholar- 
ship to the University of Wisconsin, 
she couldn’t afford to accept it. She left 
for Washington the morning after her 
graduation from high school. Young 
people from all parts of the country 
were descending on the nation’s capi- 
tal to find jobs in the burgeoning New 
Deal agencies. Jobs in their home- 
towns were scarce or nonexistent. 

Her first job was as clerk-typist at 
$1440 per year in the Agriculture Ad- 
justment Administration. After work- 
ing hours, she earned 60 credits at GW. 
She was then admitted to National 
University Law School. She moved up 
the job scale also, going to the National 
Archives as junior archivist. After her 
eight-hour day ended, she attended law 
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Margaret Lamoreaux Macfarlane, LLB 
‘41, receives the highest GAO award 
upon her retirement. 


classes. In her spare time she worked 
on National University’s yearbook, 
Docket, and in her senior year was 
Assistant Editor. In 1941 she earned 
her bachelor of laws and passed the 
D.C. bar examinations. Then came the 
war. 

She was appointed a senior adminis- 
trative assistant in the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, a new war agency to 
control the supply of goods on the do- 
mestic front. She remained there four 
years and then moved over to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, the agency 
established by Congress as watchdog 
over federal expenditures. 

By now Miss Lamoreaux had be- 
come Mrs. Macfarlane and she was 
employed as attorney in the Index Di- 
gest Section. She then moved up to the 
position of Chief of the Legislative Di- 
gest Section. A few years later she was 
appointed Chief of the Index Digest 
Section. In 1960 she was named Chief 
of the Legal References Services to su- 
pervise the sections where she had pre- 
viously worked. 

At the time of her retirement Mrs. 
Macfarlane was responsible for train- 
ing and supervising some 65 employ- 
ees (attorneys, legal clerks, librarians 
and clerks.) She also had to prepare 
narrative and statistical information 
for the annual report, budget, and 
other reports of the Office of General 
Counsel. 

Although under retirement age, Mrs. 
Macfarlane reluctantly retired from 
government when her husband de- 
cided to retire. They returned to her 
home town of Beaver Dam, Wisc., 
where she was admitted to the Wiscon- 
sin Bar. She had much earlier been 
admitted to practice before the U.S. 
District Court in D.C., the U.S. Court 
of Appeals (1942), and the U.S. Su- 
preme Court (1945). 

Her first job in her recently begun 
second career was in the Trust Depart- 
ment of Beaver Dam’s First National 
Bank and Trust Company on foreign 
application. Now she is on a part-time 
assignment for the Wisconsin Hospital 
Association, upgrading the manual of 
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laws affecting hospitalization—a legal 
task similar to her earlier work with 
GAO. 

Mrs. Macfarlane reminisces warmly 
about the many GW alumni she 
worked with in GAO. She particularly 
singled out Frank H. Weitzel (BA 31 
with highest distinction, LLB ’35 with 
distinction), a GAO career employee 
who rose through the ranks to become 
Assistant Comptroller General, and a 
former trustee of GW. “He is a wonder- 
ful person,” Mrs. Macfarlane says. 

Asked if she felt any discrimination 
as a woman lawyer in her 30-year-plus 
career in government, she answered 
with a simple, “No.” 

“In fact, I did my part to encourage 
women to work at GAO. Although we 
never reached a 50-50 quota of men 
and women lawyers, there were a great 
many more women working for the 
General Counsel when I left in 1971 
than there were in 1945. Women are 
recognized in GAO.” 


Salvatore J. Rinaldi, MA. in Ed.’61, 
Ed.D. ’67, has been selected a Fellow 
in Public Affairs at Princeton’s Wood- 
row Wilson School for the 1972-73 aca- 
demic year. 

Rinaldi, who is Director of Regional 
Research Programs for the U.S. Office 
of Education, has been engaged in edu- 
cational research for the past 10 years 
for the Office of Education. 

Prior to that, he served as a teacher 
and curriculum coordinator for the 
Dade County (Miami, Fla.) public 
schools. He was also a special assistant 
to former U.S. Senator George 
Smathers of Florida. 

Rinaldi has been active in the field of 
education for physical fitness and rec- 
reation. He conducted a national sur- 
vey for the President’s Council for 
Physical Fitness on school-related 
physical education programs; repre- 
sented the Office of Education at a 
National Conference for Recreation, 
sponsored by the Department of Inte- 
rior; and developed a position paper for 
State Directors of Health and Physical 


Salvatore J. Rinaldi, MA in Ed. ‘61, 
Ed.D. ‘67, selected as a Woodrow 
Wilson Fellow. 


Education. Among his other assign- 
ments Rinaldi has evaluated the edu- 
cational credentials of Peace Corps’ 
prospective members; acted as coor- 
dinator of a Federal Conference on the 
Status of Educational Research Activi- 
ties; and served as speaker and consul- 
tant to the Department of State in 
Europe and Latin America at a region- 
al conference of American schools. 


Overwhelmed? 
LearntoCope At 
Alumni College 


Response to Alumni College ’72 has 
been “the best yet,” according to Ell- 
wood Smith, Director of Alumni Rela- 
tions, “judging from early reserva- 
tions.” 

If you want to explore with GW fac- 
ulty members “the way change has 
permeated every aspect of contempo- 
rary life at an unprecedented rate and 
intensity,” you had better make your 
reservations soon, he said. 

Given the working title, “Sone of 
Future Shock,” this June’s Alumni 
College will explore such questions as 
the individual and change, the limits 
of social change, the threat of change, 
the psychology of adaptation, the poli- 
tics of change, the prospect for future 
change, and education for change. 

Faculty members will be drawn from 
the fields of social studies, the physical 
and/or medical sciences, American civ- 
ilization, philosophy, psychology, and 
education. 

The dates are June 21-25. The setting 
is Airlie House located in the tranquil 
countryside of nearby Virginia. 

Tuition rates, which include food 
and lodging, instructional materials, 
and most recreational facilities are 
$125 per person (with double occupan- 
cy) and $240 per couple, $85 for recent 
graduates, and $85 for “day students.” 
Add $30 for a single room. A $25 depos- 
it per person will hold your reservation. 
Send it to: 

Alumni College ’72 

Alumni Office, 

George Washington University 
2000 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


Law Alumni 
Celebrate 
Jubilee 


GW law alumni attended a diamond 
jubilee May 12 honoring David Pelton 
Moore, JD ’97, thought to be the oldest 
living law alumnus, and the 50th an- 
niversary of the Class of 1922. 

Moore, who earned his law degree 
75 years ago when GW was known as 
Columbian University, was presented 
a George Washington University dia- 
mond pin by Lloyd H. Elliott, President 
of the University. 

The Honorable Brooks Hays, former 
Democratic Congressman from Ar- 
kansas, a trustee of the University, and 
active in political and ecumenical 
circles, was the spokesman for the 
Class of 1922. 

Another distinguished member of 
the class is U.S. District Judge Sarah 
Hughes, whose 75th birthday in Febru- 
ary was honored by GW alumni in 
North Texas at a banquet at which for- 
mer Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court Tom Clark was the principal 
speaker. 

All law alumni who were graduated 
50 years or more ago are given perma- 
nent gold membership cards with 
their names engraved on them. 

Moore entered the practice of patent 
law with an older brother in downtown 
Washington after he completed his law 
studies. He was deeply involved in the 
fields of the wireless, sound pictures, 
radio, and television, and at the age 
90 was named a Fellow in the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

Law alumni met for the reunion in 
the Jacob Burns Law Library, toured 
the campus by bus, and then gathered 
in the Marvin Center for the festive 
diamond jubilee luncheon. 


Alumni and Faculty 
Honored 


Six alumni and 23 faculty members 
were honored with Service Award 
May 13 in the Great Hall of the Castl 
ofthe Smithsonian Institution. 

At a cocktail buffet, Dallas Shirley 
President of the General Alumni 
sociation, presented the Alumni Se 
vice Award to: ; 

Jerome W. Canter, MD ’55, for hi 
“active and responsible role in the M 
ical Alumni Association;” 

Richard B. Castell, BA ’32, MD ’ 
for his long “professional service 
Director of Student Health Service . - 
[and as] “an active, hardworki 
member” of the Colonials; 

Hazel S. Hanback, BA ’40, as a fo 
mer President of Columbian Wome 
a member of the Board of Directors ® 
the new University Club and as Prest 
dent of the Club for “her monumenta 
effort to stabilize the Club’s financi 
circumstances while enhancing its 
tal operation;” 

William H. Holt, BSE ’57, LLB ’61 
as a member of the Board of Directo 
of the Engineer Alumni Association, 
member of the Governing Board of 
General Alumni Association, and f 


the past two years as a member of the 
Advisory Council of the School of En- 
gineering and Applied Science; 

Betty Ann Thompson, BA ’46, LLB 
’48, who has contributed actively as an 
officer on the GW Law Association; 

Lewis H. Weiss, LLB ’30, as “first 
chairman of the Florida West Coast 
Alumni Association,” Regional Rep- 
resentative on the Governing Board of 
the General Alumni Association, and 
a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Law Association. 

Sue B. Panzer served as chairman of 
a committee of six alumni recommend- 
ing these individuals to the Governing 
Board of the GAA. 

Two faculty members who were 
honored for 40 years of service at the 
University are Samuel M. Dodek, Clin- 
ical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology, and John Albert McIntire, Pro- 
fessorial Lecturer in Law since 1946 
and prior to that, Instructor, Assistant 
Professor and Associate Professor of 
Law. 

Faculty members honored for 25 
years of service at the University were 
given awards by their respective 
deans: 


1 The Hon. Tom Clark, former Associate 


Justice of the Supreme Court (left), 
stands beside U.S. District Court Judge 
Sarah Hughes at ceremonies in Texas 
in February which honored Judge 
Hughes with an Alumni Service Award. 


| President and Mrs. Elliott join in offer- 


| ing congratulations at the meeting of 
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f Joseph S. Wright, Sr., (right) and Mrs. 
| Wright were host and hostess at their 
H Kenilworth, Ill., home this spring for 


North Texas alumniin Dallas. 


\prospective G Wstuden ts and their par- 
ents from the Chicago Metropolitan 
area. 

Mr. Wright is an alumnus of the Na- 
tional Law Center, and there are two 


7 other GW degrees inthe Wright family. 


mr. Wright is President and Chairman 


Halla Brown, Professor of Medicine; 
Willard E. Caldwell, Professor of Psy- 
chology; Leon R. Culbertson, Profes- 
sor of Urology; Roderic H. Davison, 
Professor of European History; E.B. 
Helwig, Clinical Professor of Patholo- 
gy; George F. Henigan, Jr., Professor 
of Speech; W.A. Howard, Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Child Health and Develop- 
ment; C.W. Jones, Associate Professor 
of Medicine; Sol Katz, Special Lecturer 
in Medicine (Pulmonary Disease); S.W. 
Kirstein, Associate Clinical Professor 
of Medicine; Wolfgang H. Kraus, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science and Interna- 
tional Affairs; Guido Mazzeo, Profes- 
sor of Romance Languages; L.S. Merri- 
field, Professor of Law; R. B. Miller, 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medi- 
cine; H.V. Rizzoli, Professor of Neuro- 
logical Surgery; T.S. Sappington, Clin- 
ical Professor of Medicine; Mary Kath- 
erine L. Sartwell, Assistant Clinical 
Professor of Child Health and Develop- 
ment; Edwin L. Stevens, Professor of 
Speech; Ira R. Telford, Professor of 
Anatomy; C.W. Thompson, Clinical 
Professor of Medicine, and E.H. John- 
son, Professor Emeritus of Statistics in 
Residence. 


The Hon. Averell W. Harriman, former 
Governor of New York, diplomat, and 
counselor to Presidents, addressed GW 
alumni in New York City this spring. 
Gov. Harriman served in the fallas 
Edgar R. Baker Adjunct Professor at 
GW. 


of the Zenith Radio Corporation. 

Alumni who wish to be of assistance 
to GW’s admissions program are more 
than welcome. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to: 

Office of Admissions 

attn: Ron Howard 

George Washington University 

Washington, D.C. 20006 


Telethon Sets Records 


At a time when many private institu- 
tions of higher learning find them- 
selves in a precarious financial situa- 
tion, GW alumni are rallying to sup- 
port their alma mater. 

Pledges from alumni who have nev- 
er previously contributed to the Annu- 
al Support Fund increased substanti- 
ally this spring. Although final totals 
are not yet available from the tele- 
thons, preliminary pledges show a 35 
per cent increase over last year. Pled- 
ges are dueJune30. 

More than 300 volunteers dialed 
phones in six cities and the Tidewater 
area of Virginia to say “This is George 
Calling.” Alumni were invited to ask 
questions as well as pledge a donation. 
About 75 students were among those 
working on the telethon. Other volun- 
teers were alumni, faculty, and staff. 

Preliminary results show $65,211 
pledged compared with $48,000 last 
year. If you have been called, Fran 
Madrid, Director of Alumni Support, 
thanks you for your interest and co- 
operation. If you have not been called, 
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Howard O. Johnson, MA ‘48, Ed.D. ‘50, 
leans back in his chair at a “George 


Calling” telethon session. Johnson was 
National Chairman of the telethon, and 


with the help of students, alumni, fac- 
ulty, and staff volunteers, helped seta 
new record for contributions through 
“George Calling.” 


it’s never too late to give. 

Contributions may be mailed to The 
Development Office, The George 
Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


Last Call for Summer 
and Fall Alumni Trips 


I. Indian guided trips to the Navajo, 
Pueblo, and Indian lands of Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Utah. Aspects of In- 
dian life not available on conventional 
tours. 
August 5returning August 18, or; 
August 12 returning August 25, or; 
August 19 returning September 1. 
Prices: $695 from Washington, 
$493 from Albuquerque. 


II. Holy Land and Greek islands. This 
includes a tour of Israel, Athens, and a 
leisurely five-day cruise of the beautiful 
islands of Greece. 
September 4 returning September 23 
Price: $985 from Washington. 


For information and reservations: 
GWU Alumni Association 
2000 H St., N.W., Wash. D.C. 20006 


Capitol and Glogau 


June72 15 


ng Events in June 
ct to change: Phone6 
rmation on events in Marvin Center) 


14th 
Summer Dance Work- 


6-8 p.m. Dr. Jerome 
Canter, Host 


21-25 

Alumni College ‘72, 
“Son of Future Shock” 
Airlie House, _ 
Warrenton, Va. 


Final Opportunity 
On June 30, 1972, George Wash- 
e ington University’s Year of Ses- 
quicentennial Celebration will 
9 come to a close. To 


am mark GW’s 150 years 
of higher education 


& in service 
cente nn 
tion, a con- 


cerned alumnus and trustee 
has provided, at no cost to 


3 R Lam enclosing a check for. ..-.-- payable to 

the University, a copy of the George Washington University. This brings 

Commemorative Medallion pictured here to each my 1971-72 gift total to $150 or more. Please 
donor who has given $150 or more to the Univer- enroll me as a memberof the Sesquicentennial 


sity in fiscal 1971-72. The specially struck Medal- Club. My name should appear on the Medallion 
lion depicts the University’s official seal on one s ii torta 
side and the original seal of Columbian College on Ae ge 


the reverse side. The Medallion is encased in heavy Please enclose this form together with the 
plastic, four inches in total diameter. On it is in- mailing label affixed below. 
scribed a statement of appreciation and the indi- fe sesoucenTenew $ 
vidual donor’s name. ~ ae or tli E f $ 
. esquicentennli u G > 

A handsome memento of the past, it represents George Washington University ae: 
confidence in the present and anticipation of the 2000 H Street, N.W., Room 103 — 
future. Washington, D.C. 20006 mee 
The George Washington | 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

: June Kos 
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